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46 HE conception of a work which should cover the whole needs of a 

man, the resolute belief ina man possessing a soul as well asa mind 
anda body, the fearless faith in human nature which believed that one 
class had only to know another to become friends—all these are the secrets 
of what success the House has attained . . . we think our readers in 
this district will not think it too bold if we tell those outside that the last 
suspicion of ‘what we were up to’ down here has vanished years ago, 
that the whole neighborhood knows and recognizes that we mean good, 
and good all round, and that the friendship between the members of the 
House and their neighbors in Bethnal Green is absolutely natural, already 
deep, and promises to be permanent and lasting.”—Rev. A. F. W. Ingram, 
Warden of Oxford House. 
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THE NEW ENVOYS. 


BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY, 


i 


See the chasm between rich and poor ever widen- 
ing, 

The newly-invented millionaire and tramp mark- 
ing the greatest stretch; 

More charities, but less fellow-feeling; more pat- 
ronage, but less sympathy. 

If disdain hardly cares to hide itself on one side, 
can we wonder if we detect hate and envy on 
the other? 

And yet even envy and hatred may be in part puri- 
fied by a sense of injustice, of righteous indig- 
nation, of a common cause. 

What God hath joined, man is putting asunder. 

We are cutting an ugly gash in the flesh of 
humanity, and are slowly waking to the naked 
shame. 


iT. 


But how bravely and tenderly nature seeks to heal 
the ghastliest wound, 

Tissue striving to knit itself to tissue, 

Muscle, sinew, flesh doing their best to bridge the 
abyss, 

oping outward tentatively, longing to meet a 
like growth from the other side, and once 
more to help mould all together in the old 
union ! 

And so with us, behold the first envoys of recon- 
ciliation, 

Young men and women leaving ease and comfort 
and idleness to live in the slums of our great 
cities. 

Sacrificing self, because they cannot do otherwise, 

Yet living gladly, finding new, undreamt-of joys in 
life. 

See in far Russia one nobleman after another don- 
ning the peasant’s sheepskin, working in the 
fields, “going to the people;” 

And so in Prussia, the rich land-owner marrying a 
peasant woman, sending his children to the 
village school, delighting in a new-found sense 
of brotherhood; 

In Belgium the young baron insisting on sitting in 
the patrician Senate in a labourer’s blouse, 
proud only of his manhood; 

In England the University don throwing up his 
fellowship, exchanging it for areal fellowship, 
choosing to share a workman’s cottage, tilling 
a market garden, preaching simplicity and 
fraternity, writing books that will live. 


III. 


“ Fools,” says the world, “harboring a false senti- 
ment and then absurdly overdoing it; 
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Degenerates, mattoids, cranks, at least unbal- 
anced; ” 

Nay, say rather strong types and symbols of the 
fellowship to be; 

Taking upon themselves the sins of their age, 

Leaping into the chasm that it may close behind 
them, 

Overdoing, perhaps, but what a glorious overdoing 
it is; how necessary as a graphic protest 
against the wrongs that be, how well designed 
to arrest the mind of the delirious world and 
shake it from its dreams! 

I love them all with their sheepskins and blouses 
and peasant wives and children— 

Love them as the heralds of the coming time, as 
the vigorous, homely, exaggerated words of 
destiny. 

Such were the prophets of old, 

Preaching the word of the Lord in their deeds, 

Fitting the symbol to the lesson as they walked the 
streets, 

Living epistles read of all men— 

Nay, such was the Master, Himself, Who for our 
sakes became poor, that we through His pov- 
erty might be rich. 


—In “The New Age,” London. 


GOODRICH SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 


Origin and History of the New Work in Cleveland— 
A Beautiful New Building with Which to Equip 
a Large and Much-Needed Activity. 


[BY REV. STARR CADWALLADER, HEAD RESIDENT. | 


The Goodrich Social Settlement, in Cleveland, 
is unique among American settlements in that 
it is the first of the settlements to possess at the 
time of its organization a building of considerable 
size, constructed expressly for its use. The posses- 
sion of such a building presents difficulties and im- 
poses responsibilities which were appreciated, at 
least in part, by those who planned for such a 
thing and made it possible. The settlement was 
incorporated May 20, 1897. The articles of incor- 
poration state that, “The purpose for which this 
corporation is formed is to provide a center for 
such activities as are commonly associated with 
Christian social settlement work.” The incorpo- 
ration was made to facilitate the work to be carried 
on in and through Goodrich House, a building 
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erected at a cost of more than $80,000 by Mrs. 
Samuel Mather. 
THE ORIGINAL WORK. 

Work had been going on for two years, which 
demonstrated the fact that something might be ac- 
complished in the downtown district of Cleveland 
along such lines as are followed by settlements in 
other cities. The need for such effort was soon 
evident. The possibility of organizing and main- 
taining boys’ clubs was shown by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Haines, who brought together boys from the 
street and formed them into clubs, which increased 
in membership during two or three years to about 
200. This was done under circumstances not par- 
ticularly favorable. The rooms obtainable for a 
meeting place were unattractive and poorly ven- 
tilated; nevertheless, the boys came. The greatest 
difficulty was that of finding helpers who could or 
would serve with regularity. A sewing school for 
girls had drawn a considerable number of pupils 
for some two or three years. Last winter the name 
“Saturday Club” was given to this gathering, and 
its program was extended to include recreation in 
addition to the instruction in sewing. In April, 
1895, a guild for women, having for its object mu- 
tual helpfulness, was organized from the remnants 
of a mothers’ meeting. 

These activities were carried on under the au- 
spices of the First Presbyterian Church until Good- 
rich House was finished,when they were transferred 
thither to be conducted under its management, 
These activities, together with one of the kinder- 
gartens of the Cleveland Day Nursery and Free 
Kindergarten Association, for which a room had 
been provided, formed the nucleus for work when 
the house was formerly opened, May 20, 1897. 

NEW SUMMER FEATURES. 

The summer months have not been favorable for 
any great extension of organization, but a few new 
features have been added. A vacation club, for 
girls from eleven to fourteen years of age, offered 
both recreation and instruction to its forty-four 
members on two forenoons of each week during 
July and August. A club for young women, with 
a membership of thirty, has been started. Two 
classes in singing and a class in stenography have 
had a good average attendance each week. 

Beside the four residents who were in the house 
at the time of opening, two students from Adelbert 
College have been inresidence, one fortwo months 
and the other for three months. A few visitors 
have also come, each staying for a few days. 
Among the outside helpers in the vacation work 
were five or six young women from the College for 
Women. 

We realize that this is a beginning only, and that 
development will come and character will be given 
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t@ this settlement, as the personality of those now 
identified with Goodrich House, or of those who 
will be in the future, impresses itself upon the life 
of the house and of the neighborhood. 

This article is intended to give a description of 
the house rather than an account of what has been 
done in it. 


THE HOME OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


Goodrich House is located on the corner of St. 
Clair and Bond streets, in the “down-town” dis- 
trict. This district, to outward appearances, is not 
so densely populated as some other parts of Cleve- 
land. There is, however, much crowding of fami- 
lies into two or three rooms. There is also much 
that is very bad froma sanitary point of view. The 
population is, for the most part, English-speaking. 

The house itself is a substantial building of 
impervious brick and terra-cotta, with a frontage 
of 122 feet on St. Clair street and 97 feet on Bond 
street. The design is Gothic, ornamented with 
Spanish renaissance detail. Building was begun 
in April, 1896, and the building was completed, 
ready for occupancy, in June, 1897. The building 
consists of basement, first, second and third stories. 
The interior is finished throughout in oak. The 
side walls and ceilings are painted in plain, har- 
monious colors. The general impression is one of 
cleanliness and roumines3. The building cannot 
remain standing long without proving, even of 
itself, a beneficial influence. 

Over the inner doorway, on the St. Clair street 
side, are two inscriptions. The words of the one 
are from Abraham Lincoln: “ With firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right ;” the other 
from John Hay: “ He who would rule must first 
obey.” 

On the first floor are the reading room and 
library, the gymnasium, the restaurant, the kitchen, 
the kindergarten and the kitchen garden rooms. 
The reading room and library, large and well 
lighted, is fitted with reading tables, paper racks 
and book cases. An arrangement has been made 
with the public library whereby such books as are 
needed for circulation at Goodrich House are fur- 
nished by the library. 

The gymnasium has a floor space 40 x 46 feet. 
The apparatus is so arranged that it can be easily 
removed to change the gymnasium into an audience 
room with a seating capacity of about 300. A stage 
and two dressing rooms provide for entertainments. 

The restaurant is the corner room, lighted from 
two sides by casement windows. It is used as yet 
largely as a dining room for the residents and as a 
refreshment room for club meetings and enter- 
tainments. Opening out of the restaurant is the 
kitchen, conveniently arranged and with ample 
shelf and cupboard space. 
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The kindergarten is a room 30 x 34 feet. Cases 
fitted in the walls are large enough to contain all 
supplies. A number of excellent pictures make 
the room attractive. The tiles about the fireplace 
depict rural scenes in which domestic animals and 
children occupy a prominent place. The kitchen 
garden consists of three rooms—kitchen, dining 
room and bedroom, affording an opportunity for 
practical instruction in housekeeping. 

In the basement are locker room with 340 lock- 
ers, shower-bath room, bowling alley, washroom, 
engine and boiler rooms and a laundry, and an open 
court with concrete floor and flower beds on either 
side afford a “ basement garden.” 

LAUNDRY ROOM FOR ALL. 

The other part of the basement which is of 
special interest is the laundry, open at a nominal 
price to the women of the neighbor- 
hood. This is fitted with sets of tubs, 
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field was too large for any one church to care for, 
and that opportunity was offered for many workers 
of varied gifts. Finally the present location for 
the building was fixed upon. Meanwhile the 
settlement idea had been growing and proving its 
worth wherever conducted in the right spirit. This 
led to the conviction that the field here was one 
where a settlement might be more useful than a 
parish house. 
HOW IT WAS NAMED. 

A name for the building was not far to seek. 
Twenty-five years ago Rev. Dr. William H. Good- 
rich was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Goodrich was a man of delightful personality, 
who combined broad culture with deep sympathy 
for humanity, and took the greatest interest in the 
welfare of this locality. His name, suggestive of 





each supplied with hot and cold water 
and a steam coil for boiling. A steam 
drier provides for the quick drying. 
The usefulness of this laundry is yet 
to be demonstrated. Women of the 
neighborhood will be enabled to re- 
move the unsanitary processes of 
washing and drying from already over- 





crowded home space and sleeping 
rooms, 

On the second floor are four class 
rooms, &@ game room, two club rooms, 
two office rooms, a parlor, a small 
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reception room, a sitting room, and 
bath rooms. The bath rooms on this 
floor are fitted with porcelain lined 
tubs, and are designed for the use of 
women and girls. Something of the 
value of the club rooms and parlor as 
a social meeting place has been shown already. 
The finished part of the third floor is divided into 
rooms for residents. At present accommodation 
can be offered to about twelve persons. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE IDEA, 


It is fitting in this article, practically the first 
general announcement in regard to Goodrich House, 
that a word be said concerning the thought which 
Mrs. Mather had in mind when she erected the 
building and gave it a name. The House is the 
result of a plan which was developed and modified 
in various particulars after the consideration of 
several years. Originally the sole idea was to 
provide a place where the parish work of the First 
Presbyterian Church could be enlarged, as the 
work of achurch so situated might be. To find 
a suitable site in the immediate vicinity of the 
church proved a difficult matter. As time went 
on, each year showed more convincingly that the 
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GOODRICH HOUSE, CLEVELAND. 


much that harmonizes with settlement ideals, could 
be applied with peculiar appropriateness to a home 
devoted to settlement work. 


Cleveland, October, 1897. 


GOSPEL’S SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Striking Passage from a Rochester Pastor's Letter 
to His People. 





The fact that the social gospel is to be preached 
in Brick Church (Presbyterian), Rochester, N. Y., 
this winter needs no further announcement than 
in the words of this extract from W. R. Taylor’s 
pastoral letter to his parish, published in the last 
issue of the church paper, Brick Church Life: 

“This year I come back especially impressed 
with the social significance of that supreme event— 
the Incarnation; with the duties which the life of 
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the Divine Man shows us we owe to each other as 
friends and neighbors, as partners and competitors, 
as empioyers and employed, as more favored by 
circumstances and Divine endowment, and less 
favored, as brothers all, sons of one loving Father. 

“The inward, Godward, private and personal 
side of religion must ever be that with which we 
must start. To it we must ever recur. But tostop 
there is to lose even that which we have. Love to 
God is a living root of which love to man is the 
srowth. If the second does not appear, it is proof 
that the first is dead. 

“The great need of our day is that men should 
have it disclosed to them to what an extent the 
selfishness of our business and social life has en- 
croached upon and strangled Christian love, and 
stayed the advance of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth.” 


In the quarter century since the death of George 
Peabody his magnificent gift of $2,500,000 for 
workingmen’s houses in London has increased to 
$6,000,000. It is stated that in these houses the 
death-rate of infants is four per cent. below the 
average death-rate in London. Last year the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund provided over 11,000 
rooms, besides bath-rooms, lavatories and laundries; 
nearly 20,000 persons occupied them. 
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OUR REPUBLIC, 


[By EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY.] 
Yes, we are great, but greater have decayed; 
Dead is the nation's soul, and gorged with greed, 
That has not listened when its people prayed, 
Or heard their ery and gave no heed. 
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AN APPEAL OF COAL MINERS. 


Starving Families in the Spring Valley District 
Who Must be Helped. 


The following letter will be self-explanatory : 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL No, 48. 

SPRING VALLEY, ILL, Oct. 11, 1897. 
AN APPEAL. 


To all Trades Unions and Labor Organizations of 


America: 

On July 4, 1897, the miners of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West Virginia were 
called out on strike to resist a reduction in wages, 
which was then below a living wage. 

At a conference of miners held in Columbus, 
Ohio, September 9, it was decided that all miners, 
who could secure the scale price, resume work at 
once, and by this action Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana resumed work, as the operators in those 
states had consented to pay the scale of wages 
demanded by the miners, and as the operators of 
this district have refused to pay the price demanded 
for mining, it has left the miners of this district to 
fight the battle alone for a living wage, which we 
cannot do without the assistance of a sympathetic 
public. 

In the district of Spring Valley, Illinois, where 
there are two thousand miners, we have eight hun- 
dred families on the relief fund at present, and the 
same is increasing daily. 

We therefore appeal to all trades unions and 
labor organizations, and to all others who can, to 
assist us financially in our battle for a wage that 
will allow miners to live as American workingmen 
should live. 

During the year from May 1, 1896, to May 1, 
1897, the average wages of the miners in this dis- 
trict was 87 cents per day. From. this the opera- 
tors propose to reduce the miners 21 per cent., 
which all fair-minded people can see is impossible 
for men to live at such wages, and as the result of 
such conditions there are hundreds of families in 
this district on the verge of starvation. 

We therefore issue this appeal to our fellow-men 
to assist us in this great struggle for justice and 
the right to live as human beings should live. 

All donations of money or provisions can be sent 
to Michael Stanton, Spring Valley, Illinois, Box 98, 
and the same will be acknowledged through the 
local press, and each association or others donat- 
ing money or provisions will be sent a copy of the 
same. Signed, 

JAMES 8, Ricuarps, 

Pres. Local Union 438. 
JAMES THOMAS CRyOR, 
G. M. Scumipt, 


~~ E. M. HENDRICKS, 
} SEAL f Aveaust REVENISss, 
Sen Joun R. Evans, 
JoHN BILLARD, 
Committee. 
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MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS. 


DISCUSSED AT THE SOCIAL - ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCES OF THE SETTLEMENTS. 


Hull House and Chicago Commons Conduct Another 
Successful Series of Meetings— History and Prog- 
ress of Municipalities, Publicity of Ac- 
counts, Municipal Labor’ Policy, 

Etec., Debated with Interest, 


The social economic conferences heldin October, 
by Hull House and Chicago Commons,were devoted 
to the discussion of municipal economics, and 
although the topic was of less popular interest than 
the various forms of revolutionary theory which 
attracted so much interest in their discussion last 
winter, good sized audiences gathered to hear the 
lectures and debate the questions raised 
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pointment of subordinate executive officers to carry 
out the work, independent of party politics. The 
people decide the policy; the public officers carry 
it out, and stay in office during good behavior. 


With regard to the conduct of public affairs, he 
raised three points which are cared forin England: 
the first not the interest on invested capital, but 
the supplying of the public needs; the second, the 
city supplying its own needs in clothing, buildings, 
labor, etc., and third, to deal on the city account 
only with fair employers, who provide good labor 
and other conditions. The cry for municipal econ- 
omy has ceased in favor of the cry for sound muni- 


cipal assets. ‘‘ Make the debt of the city as big as 


you please,” was Mr. Macdonald’s striking way of 
putting it, “if only you have over against it a real 
investment, whose income; lowers the expense of 





by the various speakers. The most 
distinguished of the lecturers was J 
Ramsay Macdonald, of London, repre- 
senting the Fabian Society and the In- 
dependent Labor Party, who discussed 
municipal matters on both sides of the 
water with vigor, discrimination and 
wide knowledge of his subject. Open- 
ing the series of conferences with an 
evening address in the Hull House 
gymnasium on October 4, Mr. Mac- 
donald reviewed the history of munici- 
palities, attending particularly to the 
municipalities of England, 

The necessity for a municipal ideal 
he presented very forcibly, and in this 
address, as well as in those delivered in 
Willard Hall at noon, and in an in- 
formal reception at Hull House the 
week previous, preached to Chicago 
folk a much-needed sermon on the truth that a 
petty work makes a petty workman, and a low 
public ideal a low grade of public servants and 
public service. 

Mr. Macdonald traced the history of English and 
Scotch municipalities from their low beginnings 
and medieval inefliciency to the good status of 
many English and Scotch cities at the present time. 
The reforms are founded on the two ideas of Dem- 
ocracy and Home Rule, and one of the most im- 
portant items in this clever Englishman's message 
to America was that one point upon which we pride 
ourselves but in which England to-day leads us— 
confidence in the principles of democracy and in 
the good faith of all the people. 

Mr. Macdonald believes in the principle of in- 
direct democracy, of choosing policies and chief 
commissioners and public bodies by vote of the 
people, and then holding them responsible for ap- 
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living in the city.” And the tinal point was to in- 
dicate how large had been the recent progress 
toward municipal communism, based not on how 
much one man uses a given public convenience, 
but on the whole public’s need, as in the case of 
good roads, parks, schools, libraries, water, etc. 

Mr. Macdonald’s final point was a dream, of a 
time to come—*“ when children need not always be 
white,” he cried, “houses need not always be 
crowded, streets need not always be torn up, nor 
darkness always overhead from wires and elevated 
roads, water and lighting need not always be the 
prey of gamblers ”’—an ideal city and an ideal citi- 
zen was the goal toward which the English messen- 
ger urged the people. 


WHAT LEGISLATION CAN DO, 


Mr. Macdonald’s second address was on “ Moral 
Gains by Legislative Action,” and in its course he 








made these four propositions, which he ably de 
fended: 

1. The will of the whole people is more moral 
than that of the average individual—not than that 
of the best, but than that of the average. 

2. It is perfectly legitimate for a municipality, 
or government, to enforce a moral principle upon 
even an unwilling minority. 

3. A moral state may grow by use and law, and 
we may express a high moral standard in the 
terms of a good law. 

4. It is well to pass into law a moral gain, as, 
for instance, in the case of a moral conception of 
property andits rights. 

Character and law, Mr. Macdonald declared to 
be the warp and woof of history, and he skilfully 
avoided the Scylla of absolute faith in making men 
righteous by statute on the one hand, and on the 
other the Charybdis of making men independent of 
law and governed by character alone. He traced 
the progress of English criminal law, for instance, 
and showed how the higher ideals of people were 
expressed in, and encouraged by, the steps of prog- 
ress in the statute law. The gain, he held, is in 
the higher estimate of man. There is a greater 
gulf between us and our grandfathers in morals, 
he said, than intime. The character of the few 
has become the law to which the many must con- 
form. 

The most important paper of the series, from the 
point of view of local and American conditions, 
was that of George E. Hooker, of Hull House, on 
“A Municipal Labor Policy.” Mr. Hooker has 
been carefully studying this matter in various 
American cities, and his paper was a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 


MUNICIPAL LABOR rOLIcy. 


Mr. Hooker began with the self-evident propo- 
sition that in all public work, the proper conditions 
of labor should be observed, and cited at the outset; 
the labor policy of the London County Council, 
which had its origin in the 80’s, following a vigor- 
ous agitation of the question by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation and the Fabian Society, and 
converging in the election of 1889, when a large 
progressive majority was returned, pledged to the 
adoption of an advanced labor policy. The newly 
elected Council accordingly provided for (1) stand- 
ard wages for standard hours of labor, and in 
occupations where there was no standard, the 
Council endeavored to fix minimum rates, without 
reference to the market rates, which should be 
equal “to those required for efficient and decent 
existence.” This provision was for direct public 
work, The Council then sought (2) to enforce 
these conditions upon contractors doing public 
work, and the opposition to the Council’s new 
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labor policy was on this point most strenuous. 
The contractors complained that it involved 
unwarrantable interference with their business, 
they organized a boycott, and this boycott was 
their undoing, for when the Council found that 
they must pay exorbitant rates, must abandon 
their labor policy, or must do the work by direct 
employment, it chose the latter course, and this 
was the occasion of the establishment, in 1893, of 
the famous “ Works Department” of the London 
County Council. In the course of four years, the 
Department has executed between one and two 
million dollars’ worth of work, and within a year 
has completed a handsome new building for its 
own Office purposes. 

The career of the Department has been remark- 
able for executing work undeniably superior in 
quality to that of the contractors, with a slight 
saving in cost, in addition to sinking fund charges, 
and with the full maintenance of the labor policy 
adopted at the outset, yet the unceasing criticism 
enforced by electoral results and the general con- 
servative reaction of the last two years in London, 
has developed a wrecking and impeding policy 
which has greatly crippled the work of the Depart- 
ment in the last few months, and imperilled its 
future. Mr. Hooker attributed this policy of hos- 
tility to the principle of direct employment, and 
yet declared that, though the particular method of 
direct employment may be displaced by some 
other form of organization, and succeeded by a 
longer or shorter period of suspended animation, 
the Council can hardly abandon the principle. 
“Even the moderate party would not now dare to 
go back to the electors next spring in declared or 
admitted opposition to the principle,” said the 
speaker. 


DIRECT EMPLOYMENT INCREASING. 


Of some of the fundamental principles upon 
which this experiment was based, Mr. Hooker 
pointed out that it is a growing tendency for large 
corporations to do their large work by direct 
employment, and with their own salaried superin- 
tendents—“the London Council’s Works Depart- 
ment is only a conspicuous instance of a general 
movement.” 

It is further plain that the contract system, as the 
device of any administrative department, means a 
weak department, thereby removed from the 
processes of its work, unfamiliar with details, cost, 
devoid of invention, late in becoming aware of im- 
provements, and an easy prey to collusion on the 
part of contractors—facts all of these which would 
surely tell both in quality and in cost of the work. 

These points are strongly indicated by Sidney 
Webb, whom Mr. Hooker quoted with approval, 
showing that economy of money cost may not at 
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all indicate real economy, but only that labor has 
been sweated. And he contends, finally, that it is, 
in the long run, good policy in the interest of pro- 
ductive results for the public to maintain high 
conditions of labor, whereby superior quality is 
both enlisted and maintained at a high degree of 
efficiency. The typical movement in British 
municipal life at present, on its industrial side, is 
the extension of the system of direct employment 
of labor in public work, and the steady improve- 
ment of conditions of labor in the public service. 
CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO. 

Turning from this somewhat agreeable picture 
from afar, Mr. Hooker brought up homeconditions. 
Conditions of labor on municipal work in America 
are governed by city councils and state laws, 
Eight hours is a legal day in several states, and by 
many municipal ordinances, and a min- 


tion of which companies, all over the country, op- 
pose the usually effective method of instant dis- 
charge. ‘‘ How prone we are,” he exclaimed, “to 
look at this matter exclusively from the sordid 
point of view of the investor, or the selfish point 
of view of the passenger! If, however, my sense 
of social relationship is at all awakened, how can 
I, when riding on the street cars of the city, escape 
the feeling that I, as the user, as the ultimate em- 
ployer of the labor there engaged, am responsible 
for its present servile condition, that the men are, 
in effect, my employes, and that I have no moral 
permission to leave them thus as virtual public 
servants to a corporation’s general manager, or to 
the exploitation of a stock-jobbing middle-man.” 
WAITING FOR A LABOR POLICY. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hooker expressed it as ‘his 





imum wage of $1.50, or more, for city 
employes is quite generally to be 
found. In Detroit and Chicago there 
are provisions for these conditions 
whether in direct or contract labor 
upon public work. But most fre- 
quently the administrative depart- 
ments ignore the enforcement of the 
conditions, especially upon contract 
work. And the most serious difficulty 
is that, in many cases, public bodies 
are forbidden to dotheir work directly. 
The county commissioners of Cook 
County are obliged to let out all con- 
tracts over $500. “In short,” said 
Mr. Hooker, ‘* the contract system is 
the chief stronghold of bad labor con- 











ditions in municipal work.” 

It is in the unskilled trades that the 
conditions bind most heavily and are 
hardest to overcome. At the lower point is the 
place where conditions most need to be raised, and 
the speaker declared that the one straightforward 
course was to supplant the contract method by that 
of direct labor. Taking up two lines of work in 
which the contract system shows its fruitage most 
obviously, Mr. Hooker referred to the cleaning of 
streets and the removal of refuse, garbage and 
ashes. Space is not at hand for a quotation of his 
exposure of the outrageous treatment of the Italian 
laborers by the political “ padrone,” furnishing 
perquisites for the bosses and defeating the civil 


’ service laws. 


CONDITIONS UNDER PUBLIC FRANCHISES. 

The conditions of labor under public franchises 
received Mr. Hooker’s particular attention, and 
there could be nothing clearer than his word on 
the subject of the public’s interest in good labor 
conditions for the employes of the street railroad 
companies, and in their organizations, to the forma- 
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opinion that the political enthusiasm and progress 
of Chicago are waiting for the inspiration cf a 
genuine labor policy, that local politics are bad 
because they do not mean or stand for anything 
good or inspiring. He would have the Municipal 
Voters’ League stand for “standard conditions of 
labor in all municipal work, direct or contract,” 
and for the cry for “compensation ” would substi- 
tute public ownership as a means to low fares 
right to organize, and model treatment of em- 
ployes. And above all, he would have the reform 
movement stand for the abolition of the contract 
system in public work. 
CHARTERS, AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The merits and demerits of city charters were 
discussed by Prof. Edmund J. James, of Chicago 
University, who has studied the subject in many 
phases. The charter of the Greater New York 
was the text of his discourse, which was heard 
with great interest. Notable was his expression 
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of belief in the necessity of retaining in the state 
legislatures some elements at least of the control 
of the cities, for Professor James has little confi- 
dence in the ability of cities to save themselves. 

Edwin Burritt Smith reviewed the history of the 
civil service reform in this country, its difficulties 
and its progress, referred to the various attempts 
in Illinois and Chicago to nullify and defeat the 
law, which, of course he held to be in defense of 
the public interest. Not often is there a clearer 
presentation than was Mr. Smith’s of the fact that 
the civil service laws, far from discriminating in 
favor of the few applicants for public office, gives 
equal chance to all. “The spoils system,” Mr. 
Smith declared, “is an odious conspiracy to erect 
an aristocracy between the people and their gov- 
ernment for private gain, for the boss, of the boss, 
and by the boss.” 

PUBLICITY OF ACCOUNTS. 

The need of publicity in the accounts of quasi- 
public corporations was the theme of the address 
of Professor John H. Gray, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The strong point made in the course of 
his address was that the statistics at present ob- 
tainable upon the subject of the cost of production 
of gas, street-car service, and other matters of pub- 
lic supply, are nearly or quite worthless through 
the unreliability of the accounts available for the 
public. Many corporations have two sets of books 
constantly kept up, one for their own information 
and another for display in court and elsewhere. 
Publicity of accounts of the corporations which 
apply to the public for franchises, etc., would do 
away with this evil, and make it possible for the 
people to tell whether or not public ownership 
would be profitable. 

The address by Professor Charles Zueblin was 
illustrated by views of various scenes and objects 
connected with recent municipal progress in Great 
Britain, and is, of course, impossible to reproduce 
in letter-press. Suffice it to say that none could 
see the photographs and maps displayed by Mr. 
Zueblin and not have a higher ideal of municipal 
functions and possibilities. 

The unique campaign and experience of Mayor 
Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, was described in a 
letter which he sent to Professor Graham Taylor, 
and which was read at the Wednesday evening 
session of the conference. It isa letter impossible 
to condense, so full is it of the individuality of the 
writer, but it is hoped that it may be printed sub 
stantially in full in a later issue of THE Commons. 


Almost anybody can make a good trade when he 
is in a position to dictate all the terms and compel 
the other fellows tocomply. That isthe condition 
of the country to-day; a few men are in position to 
dictate all the terms by which the common people 
stay on earth.—Salt Lake Living Issues. 


| October, 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase! 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw amid the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rieh, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the vision in the room he said, 
* What writest thou?’? The vision raised its head, 
And with a voice made of all sweet accord, 
Replied, ** The names of them that love the Lord.”’ 
* And is mine one,” said Abou. ** Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, * I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with great wakening light; 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
Leigh Hunt. 


CLE 
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ONE of the best things lately published in the 
daily press, illustrating the settlement point of 
view, are these paragraphs from the Chicago T/mes- 
Herald by the “* Looker-On:” 
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NOTHING is easier or more fascinating to talk 
about than social unity. After a good rousing 
altruistic discussion women go home fairly brim- 
ming over with the milk of human kindness, But, 
alas and alack! the cream of it has to be spent, 
not on cripple, or tramp, or drunkard, or criminal, 
but on the unpardonable bore, or the pushing 
woman just below your own level, or the ineflicient 
worker to whom you would rather give alms than 
the greater boon of employment, or the half-edu 
cated creature who will follow your lead into 
broader ways. Heigh-ho! It will be a dreary 
road traveled in her company. Lord, who is my 
neighbor? 


A CERTAIN suburbanite counted among hers a 
shiftless family where the husband drank and the 
wife idled away her time and the children pigged 
along as best they could. Not desirable acquaint- 
ances, yet she honestly did aer best to open friendly 
intercourse with them. By and by her little son’s 
birthday came round and there was to be a modest 
celebration. She needed help; her neighbor needed 
money; accordingly she engaged her for that day. 
The other seemed pleased, and though the suburb- 
anite might have had more valuable assistance, she 
felt that she had done a neighborly act. 


Tue important day arrived. The poor neighbor 
came early, tidy and trim for once, in a clean white 
apron. She swept, she dusted, she made sand- 
wiches, she cut cake, she waited upon fifty restless 
children, she was extremely useful. At evening 
the suburbanite thanked her and took a couple of 
bills from her purse. But the other drew herself 
up. “ You insult me,” said she. “I wouldn’t think 
ot taking money. It is a pity if I can’t do a neigh- 
bor a kindness without being paid for it.” The 
poverty-stricken, ill-esteemed creature had her 
point of pride, and the greatest service that could 
be done her, the “ Looker-On” concludes, was to 
permit her to do another a service. 
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“STRICTLY BUSINESS.” 


These Being a Few Paragraphs Relating to the 
Fact that It Costs Money to Keep * The 
Commons” Going. 


N OFFER of more than ordinary valne is to 
be found in that of Mrs. Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot’s ‘‘ Child’s Christ-Tales ” for one month 
only, at fifty cents to readers of THE Commons (see 
advertisement on another page). The price is a 
very low one, but we are hoping that many quick 
sales will justify the risk we take in thus offering 
it at half the retail price. It is strictly in the line 
of the work to which Tuk Commons is devoted 
that we desire the further circulation of this de- 
lightful collection of Christ-Tales, of which eleven 
thousand copies were sold last season. It is the 
book for mothers, children, kindergartners, prim- 
ary Sunday school teachers, and all 
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less of critics—the children. Andrea Hofer’s con 
nection with the Aindergarten Magazine and Child- 
(rarden has associated her name so closely with 
the kindergarten work of the country that a book 
from her pen will find a warm reception.” 


RENEWALS are coming in well, and the outlook 
for the “business end” of the subscription list is 
encouraging. But it requires eternal vigilance o 
keep this part of the publication work up to date, 
and it will save a great deal of anxiety and extra 
work if those whose subscriptions have expired 
will renew promptly, and send a list of friends, 
church or society members, or others intere 
to whom sample copies may be sent. 

OcCASIONALLY a mistake is made and an expira- 
tion notice is sent to one whose subscription has 
been renewed. It has been a great comfort to find 





others who have anything to do with 
children in home or school or church, 
and in all the realm of literature there 
is no better book for a Christmas gift 
to a child. 

Our interest in it, aside from gladly 
giving circulation to a good and in- 
spiring book, is in the fact that all the 
profits of the sales through Tuk Com- 
MONS are to go to the settlement pub- 
lication fund, for the maintenance 
and improvement of this magazine. 


LET A FEW TESTIMONIES about this 
little book be heard. The first rom 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, of the Primary 
Sunday School Union, who knows 
what children like, and what is good 
for them : 

“Tt is not always that the children’s Christmas 
story has in it the true spirit of Christmas glory 
and honor to him who was born a Savior. ‘ Child’s 
Christ-Tales ’ is, to my mind, the most Christian of 
all kindergarten story books, and is in every way 
suited to the purposes of the primary teacher at 
the Christmas season.” 


AND THIS from the Chicago Times-Herald : 

“The exquisite sympathy with child nature 
which characterizes all of the works of Andrea 
Hofer (Mrs. Proudfoot) is shown in the dainty lit- 
tle work for children which she has recently pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Child’s Christ-Tales.’ The 
beautiful stories are doubly precious at this season 
of the year when little ones are clamoring for an 
explanation of the true meaning of Christmas, and 
so gracefully and cleverly are they told that they 
cannot fail to interest and delight our most remorse- 
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such errors received in the kindly spirit in which 
the whole work of THE Commons is conducted. 
The handling of 4,000 names each month, with a 
rapidly-growing list, makes an occasional error 
unavoidable. 


For THE PICTURE of Oxford House, London, 
upon the cover of this issue we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Outlook, New York, which pub- 
lished it recently in connection with Sir Walter 
Besant’s article on “ The Higher Life of London.” 

THE NEXT IssuE OF THE Commons will appear 
about November 20th, and will contain an article 
on * The Settlement and the Church,” by Clarence 
E. Gordon, of East Side House, New York City, a 
complete list of the Settlements of the world, and 
an unusual variety of matter in the several depart- 
ments, including a report of the meeting of the 
Chicago Federation of Settlements. 
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“God and the People.” 
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A MONTHLY RECORD 
DEVOTED TO 
ASPECTS OF LIFE AND LABOR 
FROM THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 
POINT OF VIEW. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

Fifty cents a year. (Two shillings, English; 2.50 franes, 
French—foreign stamps accepted.) 

Postpaid to any State or Country. 

Six copies to one address for $2.50. 

Send check, draft, P. O. money order, cash or stamps, 
Not above 5-cent denominations AT OUR RISK. 

Renewals—The change in the date on the address 
label will ordinarily serve as receipt for renewals. These 
changes are made once in two months. In accordance with 
custom, and the expressed wish of many subscribers, we 
continue THE COMMONS to each address until notified to 
the contrary and until all arrearages are paid. 

Changes of Address—Please notify the publishers 
promptly of any change of address, or of failure to receive 
the paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 

Advertisements — First-class advertisements desired 


at reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
Relating to this publication should be addressed to 
JOHN P. GAVIT, 
Editor THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE contractor must go. That is the key-note 

of progress in municipal reform. The paper 

of George E. Hooker, read at the social economic 

conference, reported elsewhere, is a forceful point- 

ing-out of some of the mischiefs of the contract 

system and the benefits of direct employment in 
public works. 





HE final unseating of Stephen P. Revere, who 
T fraudulently claimed to have been elected 
alderman of the Seventeenth ward of Chicago, and 
the recognition of James Walsh as the rightfully 
elected alderman, is a triumph for the group of 
good citizens who have been battling for clean 
ward politics for the past three years, and is a most 
encouraging indication of what a social settlement, 
such as Chicago Commons can do, by affording a 
rallying place for the better elements in the ward. 
The next step will be to send to state’s prison, 
where they belong, the rascals who impudently 
sought to thwart the will of the people. 


[ October, 


RAMSAY MacDONALD, of London, made 
al. many friends during his visit to Chicago, 
and did the cause of good city government a dis- 
tinct service by his addresses. 


F Mr. Low is defeated in New York it will indi- 
cate simply that the campaign of education, so 
well begun by the Citizens’ Union, must be contin- 
ued. The harder the job the harder must we work 
to do it. 


ND another point. For such a defeat of Mr. 
AA Low one man, and one alone, will be 
responsible. Thomas C. Platt, a more intolerable 
public enemy than even Croker himself, has been 
the one serious obstacle since the beginning of 
the campaign to the union which could defeat 
Tammany. Progress will be impossible until this 
odious, self-opinionated boss’s political scalp hangs 
at the belt of some real leader of the people. 


“THE MINERS.” 


Some of our friends have written words of criti- 
cism, or protest, with regard to the poem “The 
Miners,” by Mrs. Emma Playter Seabury, in the 
last issue of THe Commons. After making our 
reservation to the effect that we do not necessarily 
subscribe to every sentiment printed in these 
columns over the signatures of their writers, we 
desire to say, that making such allowance as is 
proper for the latitudes of poetic license, we fail 
to see wherein Mrs. Seabury’s poem overstepped 
the limits of truth or of justice. 

Any person who knows the condition of the 
bituminous coal miners of this country to-day 
knows that the miner’s life is that of a dog. In 
actual practice, he has no rights that any one need 
respect. His life, and that of his family, is counted 
at small value by those who estimate him for hire, 
or who, for instance, order the cutting away of 
mine supports for the coal that is in them, thus 
imperilling the roofs, and frequentiy letting tons 
of coal and earth and slates down upon the miners, 
so that in some of the mines of Southern I]linois, 
as we are informed, the deaths from cavings-in 
average three a week. 

In many of the mining towns the children are 
little better than savages through lack of school 
privileges worthy of the name, and the starvation 
wages paid at the best render mere existence 
difficult and decent home life impossible. Mrs. 
Seabury has quite accurately counted the current 
estimate of the coal miner, especially if he be of 
foreign blood—* only a dog, half-fed, made of the 
poorest and commonest clay; hissphere is down in 
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the tomb, under the earth to be; he is only a blur 
in the gloom.” 

As for the miners’ strike, those familiar with its 
beginnings know that it was forced upon the 
miners practically by intention, as the result of the 
greed and inhumanity of certain mine-owners, 
who kept wages down when an increase was both 
demanded by the elementary human needs of the 
miners and justified by the condition of the 
market. 

And that Hazelton shooting—a blot upon the 
escutcheon of this nation which will go down in 
infamy to posterity—a butchery of unoffending 
men paralleled by not even the anti-Chinese 
massacres in the Pacific States. It was the one 
appreciable outbreak in what is conceded to have 
been one of the most peaceful, self-respecting and 
law-abiding efforts for human conditions to be 
found in the history of the American Labor Move- 
ment. On the public road, doing no violence, in 
accord with their expressed constitutional right of 
free assembly for the redress of grievances, these 
men, whom every witness agrees was unarmed and 
orderly, were shot, most of them in the back, by a 
crowd of bullies, who kept up their murderous 
work for some ten minutes, shooting down like 
dogs men fleeing for their lives, men who had 
thrown themselves down behind frail shelter, and 
the best excuse that these butchers could muster 
was that “if something wasn’t done, there might 
have been viclence!’ Something was done, and 
there was “ violence,” indeed! The only outbreak, 
or breach of the peace, worthy of the name in all 
that strike was that at the hands of cowardly 
Sheriff Martin and his deputies. 

It is not in such ways as these that we are to 
teach the foreigners in this country to luve its 
name, its flag, its institutions. Not with flags 
over school-houses, or by the preaching of Fourth 
of July sermons, or by didactic teaching of any 
kind, and especially not by massacre on the public 
road, can we stem the tides of anarchy and revolu- 
tion. You cannot “teach,” much less compel, a 
child to love its mother, or a man to love his 
country. Patriotism does not consist in love of 
bunting, and it is vain to preach such “ patriotism” 
to a man who has nothing but bunting to eat for 
himself and his children. We must give to 
the cry for better conditions of life some other 
answer than bullets. Within the country, as well 
as without, we must lean for glory and for peace 
on some better support than rifles and bayonets. 
The struggle for human rights and values in the 
working world is one that should enlist the sym- 
pathy of every Christian, of every humane person, 
of every lover of his race. And there is no trade 
or industry upon which this sympathy can be 
bestowed with more obvious justice and propriety 








than that of the coal miners of the United States, 
and particularly of the middle West. 

|In this connection we refer with cordial endorse- 
ment to the appeal of Spring Valley Local Union 
No. 43, printed in another column. | 


HE death of Henry George, at the hour of his 
a greatest service to the common people whom 
he loved, and to whose emancipation his life has 
been devoted, afforded the most sensational feature 
to the extraordinary campaign in New York, and 
gave the cause of social, industrial and economic 
reform its most distinguished martyr. In the front 
of battle he died, undaunted, laying down his life 
as truly as did Lincoln for the cause of freedom 
and justice and human emancipation from accursed 
conditions and powers of wickedness in high places. 


HE new affiliation of Chicago Commons with 
| its neighborhood church may mark a new 
era in settlement service. The situation differs 
from that of English settlements established in 
city parishes, or church settlements in this country, 
in the fact that the settlement, in response to obvi- 
ous need, has poured its life and vigor into a nearly 
moribund institution in its own neighborhood, and 
has already gone far to put it upon its feet and 
devote it again to the service of the people. 





HE Aingdom, of Minneapolis, comes out in 
+ new dress, and with new vigor, none the 
worse for its summer vacation, and only the better 
for the impudent attempt of the American Book 
Company to silence its heavy artillery of exposure 
of that company’s notorious methods. All friends 
of free speech, and of clean business methods, will 
be interested in the litigation of which The HKing- 
dom is at once the victim and the bero. 


RIENDS of Colonel Francis W. Parker, of the 
Chicago Normal School, and of the modern 
spirit in education, must rally to his support in the 
present case of a determined effort to remove him 
from the position he has so conspicuously honored 
and made effective. Chicago could not afford to 
lose this man than whom no American has done 
more for the encouragement of intelligent methods 
in education. 


HIS issue of THe Commons has been seriously 
| delayed by many things, but most of all by 
the exacting labor upon the new edition of the 
“ Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements,” which the editor has been compiling 
for the College Settlements Association, Due 
announcement of its completion will be made in 
these columns. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted str et electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bear a pieture of our residence, and other literature de- 
seril the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence. permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden, 
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COMMONS AND TABERNACLE. 


Professor Taylor Assumes Pastoral Charge of the 
Neighborhood Church—An Announcement 
and an Appeal. 
To the Friends of Chicago Commons: 

What the residents of the Commons regard as 
the best news they have had to tell since the found 
ing of the settlement three years ago, is found in 
the announcement of a still closer affiliation with 
the neighboring church—the Tabernacle, at the 
corner of Grand avenue and Morgan street—by Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s call to the pastoral charge of the 
church. It is the legitimate and logical outcome 
of the course which the settlement has pursued 
toward the church from the beginning of its social 
ministry in the neighborhood. To that church it 
was naturally drawn, by ties of language, of such 
denominational connection as its residents hap- 
pened to have, but most of all by its perception of 
the mutual need of both neighborhood and church; 
the former for a strong spiritual force in the com- 
munity, the latter for some larger touch with the 
people who had drifted away from it in the great 
movement of population which has been changing 
the character and personnel of the Seventeenth 
ward for twenty-five years or more. 


[ October, 


To the church they rallied, and, as has been re- 
lated in these columns from time to time, they 
afforded to its work all the assistance in their 
power. During the past year a majority of the 
heads of departments of the Tabernacle have been 
drawn from the settlement. And when, early in 
October, Rev. B. F. Boller, for the last three years 
its devoted pastor, accepted acall to the chaplaincy 
of the State Reformatory at Pontiac, it was with 
unmixed pleasure that the workers in the settle- 
ment welcomed the call of the officers of the church 
to Professor Taylor, to take pastoral charge—with- 
out compensation, at his own suggestion—until the 
church should be on its feet financially. It was 
arranged that Rev. H. F. Wegner, of the settlement, 
should serve as associate pastor, and the rest of 
the residents stood by with earnest wish to be of 
service to the one English speaking Protestant 
church in the ward of 30,000 persons. 

A TREMENDOUS ADDITIONAL BURDEN. 

The assumption by Professor Taylor of this added 
burden is no small matter, and lays upon the shoul- 
ders that have so long borne the settlement re- 
sponsibility a new weight that will be tolerable 
only if the friends of the settlement and of the 
cause of Christianity in the down-town districts 
join very cordially in the sharing of the financial 
burden. Hours and strength that have been given 
to securing support for the settlement must now 
be devoted to the cause of the church, which, 
although rallying in the emergency with most en- 
couraging enthusiasm and with all the resource of 
limited pecuniary ability, is no small addition to an 
already overtaxing burden upon Professor Taylor. 
We, of the settlement, feel that a large step has 
been taken in the progress of both church and set- 
tlement by this new and significant affiliation, but 
it is in no sense an exaggeration to say that only 
the most unstinted co-operation on the part of our 
friends in both relations can prevent the double 
burden resulting in the crushing of the noble spirit 
under whose direction we are proud to be working 
for civic betterment and the evangelization of 
down-town conditions. Only those of us who work 
with him from day to day can appreciate what to 
this one brave and undaunted soul Chicago owes. 

Joun P. Gavit. 


WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE. 
Classes at the Commons Start Off with Vigor for 
the Winter’s Work. 

The three years during which the settlement has 
been offering a full list of classes in many branches 
to the people of the Seventeenth ward, have drawn 
together a large and enthusiastic clientele, and it 
was no surprise to find that an increasing number 
welcomed the announcement of the opening of the 
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winter classes, October 12. A full schedule of the 
clubs and classes will be published in the next 
issue of Tuk Commons, and will show what the 
settlement is doing, and what the neighborhood is 
ready to grasp in the way of intellectual stimulus 
when the opportunity is offered. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


—Professor Tomasso’s mandolin classes pros- 
per, and are becoming a feature of the settlement 
musical work. 





Owing to the enlistment of nearly the entire 
settlement force at the Tabernacle on Sunday, the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon has not as yet been 
resumed, 


,——The third birthday of Chicago Commons as 
a settlement will be celebrated by the Commons 
Woman’s club on Monday evening, November 8, 
with appropriate exercises. 


——A beautiful occasion was the Sunday after- 
noon for our Italian neighbors, to which Professor 
Tomasso and his friends contributed Italian 
remarks and music appropriate to the audience 
and the occasion. These Italian Sunday afternoons 
will be a feature of the winter work. 


——A new library, with book-cases, etc., and a 
new supply of books, secured through the interest 
of friends in Evanston, has been prepared for the 
boys’ clubs, and the eager inquiries of the boys as 
to “ When can we get libraries?” indicate that the 
opportunity. is valued by the young folks for whom 
it is intended. 


——The Tuesday evening economic meeting com- 
mands a larger interest than that of last year even. 
The most notable item thus far was the delightful 
paper by Clarence 8. Darrow, on “ Robert Burns.” 
The opening meeting was given up to a discussion 
of “A Positive Program for the Labor Move- 
ment,” which was opened by Professor Taylor, and 
discussed by T. J. Elderkin, O. A. Bishop, Mrs. 
A. P. Stevens, and others, 


TABERNACLE CHURCH NOTES. 


Professor Taylor has an oftice hour at the church, 
Wednesday evening, from 7 to 8, before the prayer 
meeting, Mr. Hegner, before the Christian En- 
deavor meeting, on Friday evening. 


By the kindness of the friends of the church, it 
has been made possible to overhaul aud repair 
thoroughly the main room down stairs, and to 
replace the broken windows with suitable stained 
and other glass. 


It has been found necessary to move the main 
department of the Sunday School from the rooms 
down stairs to the church auditorium, in order to 
provide adequate room for the rapidly growing 
primary department, which hereafter will occupy 
the main room down stairs. 


The annual “ New England Social ” of the church 
will be held on Thursday evening, November 18. 
Tickets will be 25 cents, instead of 50, as in past 
years, and a very large attendance is to be expected. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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) Wotes of the * *% *% *% % , 
RY * % % Social Settlements ¢ 


Did ye then deem the way would not be rough 
Unto the lovely land ye so desire? 
Did ye not rather swear through blood and fire, 
And all ill things to fol ow up this quest 
Till life or death your longing laid to rest? 
Let us not linger here then, until fate 
Make longing unavailing, hope too late, 
And turn to lamentations all our prayers! 
But with to-morrow cast aside your cares, 
And stout of heart make ready for the strife 
*Twixt this short time of dreaming and real life. 
—William Morris. 





WILLARD “Y ” SETTLEMENT. 


Young Women Offering an Opportunity to the 
Working Girls of Boston. 

The Willard “ Y ” Settlement, at 11 Myrtle street, 
Boston, will be dedicated November 16. It isa 
settlement, named in honor of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, and to be devoted to the interests of the 
young women in the lodging houses of its neigh- 
borhood. It will have as an unusual settlement 
feature, that of offering a home at low prices to 
girls of low wages, fourteen of whom are already 
living there. Attractive evening entertainments, 
clubs, classes, lectures, etc., and evangelistic ser- 
vices will be added to close, and neighborly visita- 
tion and friendship, to give the young women of 
the neighborhood opportunity to develop the best 
of themselves. Miss Caroline M. Caswell, associ- 
ate secretary of the world-wide “Y’s” is at the 
head of the work. 


MAXWELL STREET, CHICAGO. 


Rear Cottage to be Opened as a Men's Club—Fall 
Work Well Begun. 


The fall announcement of the Maxwell Street 
settlement, in Chicago (270 Maxwell street), shows 
a fine series of educational classes and clubs. The 
cottage in the rear of the settlement is to be opened 
at once asa men’s club. The work of the coming 
winter will, as in the past, be largely educational. 
Mr. Jacob Abt has been resident director from the 
beginning. 


SETTLEMENT NOTES. 


The South Park Settlement, San Francisco, has 
changed its address from 15 South Park to 84 
South Park. 

Ridgeley Institute, Baltimore, and Eighth Ward 
House, Philadelphia, are new settlements reported 


to us, concerning which we should be glad to have 
full information. 


The opening of a coffee-house is the event of the 
last month with the Northwestern University settle- 
ment, Chicago. A delicious luncheon is served at 
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a low price,and bread is supplied at current rates. 
A considerable business in the latter line is already 
won by the excellent quality of the article fur- 
nished. 


The reports of the conference of day nurseries 
held in Boston, in March, are now ready, and will be 
furnished at 25 cents a copy by Mrs. H. M. Laugh- 
lin, 74 Carver street, Boston. 


The Delano settlement, at Foster and Myrtle 
streets, Evanston, [1l.,reports excellent progress, and 
a good outlook for the year. Its work is largely with 
boys, but an economic debating club is in prospect. 


The Pratt Institute Monthly, for October, reports 
upon the summer work of the Neighborship Set- 
tlement in Greenpoint, maintained under the insti- 
tute auspices. A large emphasis was placed upon 
the fresh air activities. 


The Oxford House Chronicle is publishing a 
series of articles discussing and answering “ Objec- 
tions to Christianity” by the warden, Rev. A. F. W. 
Ingram, showing how strongly religious is the 
trend of the settlement’s life and influence. 


A paper on “The Problem of Amusement,” by 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, is a feature this 
month of the Philadelphia College Settlement News. 
It deals with the question especially from the 
point of view of one interested in the education of 
the negro. 

Miss Myrtle Jones, who has spent two or three 
seasons at the New York College settlement, is 
acting as head-worker of the Philadelphia College 
settlement, succeeding Miss Katharine B. Davis, 
who is pursuing acourse of studies at Chicago, and 
in residence at Hull House. 

The name of the street on which the Minster 
Street Neighborhood Guild of Philadelphia is 
located has been changed from Minster street to 
Addison street, and the brave little family settle- 
ment there will hereafter be known as the Phila- 
delphia Neighborhood Guild. 
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9 Literature and © * *% * . 
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A very distinct service has been rendered to 
students of the social sciences and workers in all 
tields of social, ethical or religious effort, by the 
author and publishers of “ Christian 
and Social Progress,” by Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D.D. [Fleming H. Revell Co. In two volumes. 
Large 8vo. $2.50 per volume.] Scientific socio- 
logical literature has not been more strangely 
oblivious of the facts and forces of religious his- 
tory and experience than theologians and the great 
body of church workers have been of the social 
phenomena and conditions which enter so largely 
into the making and unmaking of human character. 
None have better opportunity to observe the facts 
on both sides than those who work for the higher 
ethical and educational ideals among peoples liv- 
ing under the belated civilizations or uncivilized 


Miasions 


conditions which obtain on “foreign missionary 
fields.” None engaged in religious endeavor have 
so clearly seen the need and make so large use of 
social facts and forces as they. No such body of 
trained minds, in so close and vital contact with 
the life and literature of more widely differing 
lands and varying races is at the command of the 
student and investigator of contemporary social 
phenomena, as the carefully selected and generally 
thoroughly trained men and women constituting 
the foreign missionary force of christendom. The 
opportunity to enlist so many capable, studious and 
sympathetic people scattered all over the world as 
observers, at first hand, of contemporary life in its 
social relations and institutional structures has 
been improved for the first time for sociological 
purposes by the author of this unique essay in 
descriptive social pathology and therapeutics. Not 
since the appearance of Herbert Spencer’s Tables 
of Descriptive Sociology has any such collation of 
phenomena along these lines been placed at the 
disposal of students as is to be found in the first 
volume of this massive work, and as is promised 
in the second volume which is nearing completion. 
Whatever attitude the scientific sociologist may 
assume toward the missionary motive and inter- 
pretation everywhere avowed in the author’s hand- 
ling of the data, he can hardly afford to ignore the 
array of pathological phenomena of the individual, 
family, tribal, social, national, commercial and 
religious groups into which the enormous body of 
facts gleaned at almost unlimited cost of toil and 
money from the world-wide field have been con- 
veniently, and with not a little scientific insight, 
classified. While not claiming technically scien- 
tific authority in sociology, the author incidentally 
betrays a scholar’s familiarity with the best socio- 
logical literature in all branches of his subject, not 
only by the exceptionally well selected and com- 
prehensive bibliographies that greatly enrich the 
volume, but also by the scientific point of view 
from which he has written his first chapter on 
“The Sociological Scope of Christian Missions.” 
To the literature of social progress this work is 
the most important addition contributed from the 
religious side of the subject since Benjamin Kidd’s 
“ Social Evolution” forced the consideration of the 
religious phenomena of social progress upon the 
scientific mind. Within the church the appear- 
ance of this scholarly, fair, many-sided, far-sighted 
volume, with its intellectual, social and spiritual 
grasp and enthusiasm, ought to date a new epoch 
in her missionary movement marked by the socio- 
logical interpretation of Christianity’s mission to 
the world and the more intelligent and practical 
use of the social sciences in applying the power of 
the Christian faith to human life. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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Christmas BY pene iia PROUDFOOT 


Offer 0 It is a Christmas Classic, contributed to Literature by a Kindergartener. 
No Book-Stall is complete without it and no Library 


Commons is complete without it. 
Readers The book is illustrated with 30 reproductions from the Old Masters, and 


many stories. It is printed on fine enameled paper, hand- 
somely bound, with attractive cover. 


2aae 


A ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN 1896-1897 
SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 

BOOK 
FOR 
CHILDREN 


IT baa - SOLD +I. ~) — 


But readers of ‘“‘ THE COMMONS” can secure it for FIFTY CENTS, by 
mailing that amount in check, money order, stamps or cash, 
before November 30th and with the following order: 


® roe) ap rae) ra op op 





1 











- Oraer ti nite’ Christ-Cates op ep 


1897, and if accompanied by 
50 cents. 








Publishers of “THE COMMONS,” 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find 50 Cents in payment for one copy of CHILD’S CHRIS T- 


TALES, to the following address: 











If Accompanied by this Order, and received before November 30, any number of copies may be had at fifty cents each. 
After that date positively no orders received at that price. 
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Municipal Affairs. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Consideration of City Problems from the 











Standpoint of the Taxpayer and Citizen. 


Among the subjects to which attention will be given in the pages of “MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS” 
are the following: 





Baths and Lavatories. Gas and Water Supply. Prisons. Excise. 

Finance. Public Art (including Docks. Libraries. 
Assessments for Benefit. Music, Paintings, Stat- Street Cleaning. Museums. 
Franchises. uary, Monuments, etc.). Amusements. Sewage Disposal. 
Transportation. Schools. Protection against Fire. Electric Lighting. 
Public Works. Charities. Parks. 

Police. Hospitals. Markets. 


VOL. I, No. 1, MARCH, 1897. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND CITY CONDITIONS. 
By ROBERT C,. BROOKS. 


Published in full in the March number of “ Municipal Affairs,” 
Vol. I, No. 1. Paper, 12mo, 224 pp., 50 Cts. 


A municipal bibliography that is by far the most comp! lete, | The publication is a most valuable one and is just what‘ 
so far as we are aware, that any one has yet compiled. is needed. One can find with the utmost facility the entire 
—Review of Review attainable literature bearing upon any question or feature of 
city administration. —City and State, Philadelphia. 








The bibliography will be invaluable to all reformers, 
ublic officials and students of civics. an =e : 

P —Independent, New York. The bibliography is by far the most complete that has 
1 bl b d individ been published, containing all references of importance not 
ndispensable to clubs, es anc ~_ viduz ar bill 10 merely to municipal administration, but also to general mu- 

undertake investigations or the es o Ave port eee nicipal problems. —Annals of the American Academy. 
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VOL. I, No. 3, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 





Should Greater New York Operate Its Street Railways? Yes. - Hon. John DeWitt Warner. 
Municipal and Private Ownership and Operation of Street Railways— 

A Study of Results and Possibilities. . : mn - Edward E. Higgins. 
Business Men in Civic Service, The Merchants’ Municipal Committee of Boston. Robert C. Brooks. 
Recreation Piers. - - - Hon. Edward C. O’Brien, Commissioner of Docks. 
The Labor Question in the Dirinmens of Street Cleaning of New York. George E. Waring, Jr. 
Municipal Statistical Offices. . - - - - Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. 

Book Reviews, Digests of Periodical Sitenatenns Bibliographical Index, etc., etc. 
REE TR SS a eee a 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single numbers, 25 cts. each (except Vol. I, No. J, containing 


Bibliography, price of which is 50 cts.) 
Address all communications to 


Committee on Municipal Administration, 
52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SETTLEMENT LITERATURE 


Social Settlements and The Labor Question 





To be 
Obtained 

at 

Nominal Cost 


Through the 


Reprint of the Proceedings of the Social Settlement Section of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1896. The best general discussion 
of the Social Settlement. Single copies, 10 cents, three for 25 cents, postpaid. 
Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements 
Compiled by Miss M. Katharine Jones for the College Settlements Association. 
A list with descriptive notes of the Social Settlements of the World. Free to 
any address on receipt of 2 cents postage. 

Arnold Toynbee 

A Monograph by F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an 
Account of the Work of Toynbee Hall, by Philip Lyttelton Gill, M.A., and of 
the New York City Neighborhood Guild, by Charles B. Stover, A. B., Johns 





Bureau of 


Hopkins University Studies, 1889. Fifty cents per copy. 


Studies of the Labor Movement 


Settlements 
postpaid. 


Conducted 


(No. 2,) “Frank W. Crossley 
THE Englishman who made his home among the poor. 


By Professor Graham Taylor. 
set of the studies 


From their beginning in September, 1896. 


to date, in past issues of THE COMMONS. Fifty cents, 


Chicago Commons Leaflets 
(No. 1,) “Foreign Missions at Home.” 


tity at two for one cent, postpaid, 
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When you write for or purchase things advertised or referred to in these columns, mention THE COMMONS, 


Address, for these, or for information concerning the Settlement Movement 
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140 North Union Street. Chicago ', 











WHAT 


single Tax @ 


CAN YOU ANSWER? 


Read the 
NATIONAL SINGLE TAXER, 


Official Organ Single Tax League of the 
Tnited Stites and Canads, for full inform- 
ation, Published weekly, $1.50 a year. 


FOU We6KS sussckiprion 10 CTS. 
Address the 
NATIONAL SINGLE TaxeEr Co., 
Edison Building. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











rhe comment of a Japanese Missionary 
by upon the resemblance of Social Settlements to Foreign Missionary Homes. 
A Modern St. Francis,” some account of a rich 
rhese leaflets in any quan- 
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Ineffectual Remedies and the Causes of their Failures. 
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EARLY NOTICES. 


TRONG, D.D.. IN THE ** MISSIONARY HERALD.” 





Author of 
is it . ; The tl oath “FOREIGN MISSIONS 
e reveals its great value. 1¢ theme is a fresh ” 
vivacious. The chapter upon the * Social Evils of AFTER A CENTURY. 
sa masterly presentation of society in unevangelized 
: ed by an equally powerful chapter on the failure of the 
c religions and the adequacy of the Gospel as a remedy for these evils. } 
ristianity, and Christianity alone, is able to restore society to its proper order. | WITH # & & 
s not an abstract discussion, but an argument founded on facts. which are 


halled for the purpose. We congratulate the Revell Company | FIFTY FULL-PAGE 
table addition to its long list of missionary publications.” 


REV. F. S. DOBBINS, IN ** THE EXAMINER.” REPRODUCTIONS 


“lam sure that | am not mistaken in esteeming it as the greatest missionary OF & % &% 
book of the century.” 


PRES. CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, IN *‘ THE EXPOSITOR,” ORIGINAL 

“The educational value of this book to ministers, theological students, and OG 
laymen, can hardly be overstated. The bibliography appearing in connection PHOT: RAPHS. 
with each lecture is beyond praise.” 

PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 

“The most helpful contribution toward a Christian Sociology that has yet been 
made, and the most important work for the future of foreign missions that I have 2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
ever seen.” ‘ 

“It should be emphasized that this book deals with the heathenism of to-day, Gilt Tops, Each, $2.50 
not with that of twenty, forty. fifty years ago, like some works of reference now 
superannuated but still popular in missionary meetings. Wedo not hesitate to Vol. I. Ready. 


pronounce it the best book on the subject, and to commend it most highly to 
1 nary students of all classes."’— The Standard. 
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